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CORNWALLIS 


ANOTHER “NOTE TO THE PAPERS.” 


The Cornwallis Correspondence confirms the 
allegation that Leonard Mac Nally, the confiden- 
tial law adviser to, and eloquent counsel for, the 
leaders of the Irish rebellion of 1798, was abso- 
lutely in the pay of the unscrupulous government 
of that day, and basely be —e the secrets of his 
confiding clients. Mac Nally had been himself a 
member of the Whig Club, and the Society of 
United Irishmen: he was apparently a staunch 
democrat, and enjoyed the most unlimited con- 
fidence of the popular party. He survived until 
1820 ; and with such consummate hypocrisy was 
his turpitude veiled, that men who could read the 
inmost soul of others never for a moment sus- 
pected him! The late W. H. Curran, in the Life 
of his father (i. 384-5.), pronounces a brilliant 
eulogium on “the many endearing traits” in Mac 
Nally’ s character, and adds that he (W. H. Cur- 
ran) is filled with “emotions of the most lively 
and respectful gratitude.” We farther learn that 

“for three and ‘forty years Mr. Mac Nally was the 
friend” of Curran, and that “he performed the du- 


ties of the relation with the most uncomp romising | 


and romantic fidelity.” Years after, when the 
late D. Owen Maddyn urged W. H. Curran to 
bring out a new edition of the Life of John Phil- 
pot C urran, he replied that it would be impossible 
to do so, as he should have to cancel the passage 
to which I have referred, and indulge in 
reflec tions upon the memory of Mac Nally, a near 
relation of whom was pr actis sing in the Court 
where Mr. W. H. Curran sat as judge. Mr. Com- 
missioner Charles P hillips, who practised for many 
years at the same bar with Mac Nally, thus no- 
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tices, in one of the last editions of Curran and 
his Contemporaries, the report that Mac Nally had 
a pension : — 

“The thing is incredible! If I was called upon to 
point out, next to Curran, the man most obnoxious to 
the Government — who most a them, and was most 
hated by “ m—it would have been Leonard Mac Nal 
That Mac} Naily who, amidst the military audience, 
by Curran’s side while he denounced oppression, defied 
power, and dared every danger!” 


stood 


After the death of Mac Nally, his representa- 
tive claimed a continuance of the secret pension 
of 3007. a year, which he had been enjoying since 
the calamitous period of the rebellion. Lord Wel- 
lesley, the Viceroy, demanded a detailed state- 
ment of the circumstances under which the unholy 
agreement had been made ; and after some hesita- 
tion it was furnished. The startling truth in a 
short time became generally known. O'Connell 
announced the fact publicly, and used it as an 
argument for dissuading the people from embark- 
ing in treasonable projects. 

The MS. volume containing “an Account of 
the Secret Service Money Expenditure,” which 
found its way out of the Castle archives some 
twenty years ago, and was offered for sale in 
Henry Street, Dublin, by a second-hand book- 
seller, records* the frequent payment of large 
sums to Mac Nally, irrespective of his pension, 
during the troubled times which preceded and 
followed the Union. This engine of corruption 
—as recorded by the same document — invariably 
passed through the hands of a Mr. J. Pollock. 

It is suggestive of intensely melancholy ideas to 
glance over this blood-tinged record. The initials 
of Mac Nally perpetually rise like an infernal 
phantom through its pages. Passing over the 
myriad entries throughout the interval 1797 to 
1803, we come to the period of Robert Emmet’s 
insurrection. In the State Trials we find Mac 
Nally, on September 19, 1803, acting as counsel for 
Emmet at the Special Commission. Under date 
September 14, 1803, “ Z. 1. 1001.” appe ars on 

* My friend, , Doct r——, has given me ‘the following 
account of the discove ry of this document: “ When Lord 
Mulgrave, now Marquis of Normanby, was Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, some official in Dublin Castle cleared 
out and sold a quantity of books and papers, which were 
purchased in one lot by John Feagan, a dealer in second- 
hand books who had as his place of business a cellar at 
the corner of Henry Street. I had the opportunity of 
examining the entire collection, but not being much of 

a politician, | caly selected two volumes, Wade’s Cata- 
logue of "the Plants of the co. Dublin, and the ¢ Catalogue of 
the Pinelli Library, sold in London a.p. 1789, which I 
hought for 1s. 6d. They, and the others of the collec- 
tion, had « a red leather label, on which in large gilt 
capitals was impressed, ‘ Library, Dublin Castle.” Among 
them was the MS. account of the expenditure of the 
Secret. Service money, and of which I was the first to 
point out the possible value when it was about to be 
thrown, with various useless and imperfect books, into 
waste paper. 
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record in the Secret Service Money Book. This 
retainer, doubtless, was more than quadruple the 
amount of poor Emmet's fee. The gifted young 
Trishman was found guilty and executed. No one 
is permitted to see him in prison, but Mac Nally, 
who pays him a visit on the morning of his execu- 
tion, addresses him as “ Robert,” and shows him 
every manifestation of affection.* On the 25th 
August, 1803, “ Mr. Pollock, for L. M., 1002.” is 
also recorded. 

The masterly manner in which Mac Nally for- 
tified his duplicity is worthy of attention. As I 
already observed, persons usually the most clear- 
sighted regarded him as a paragon of purity and 
worth. Defending Finney, in conjunction with 
Philpot Curran, the latter giving way to the im- 
pulse of his generous feelings, threw his arm over 
the shoulder of Mac Nally, and with emotion 
said : — ’ 

“* My old and excellent friend, I have long known and 
respected the honesty of your heart, but never until this 
occasion was I acquainted with the extent of your abili- 
ties: I am not in the habit of paying compliments where 
they are undeserved.’ 
hung over his friend.” ¢ 

Nineteen years after Curran died ; and he died 
with the illusion undispelled. From the Freeman's 
Journal of Oct. 13, 1817, we gather that Judge 
Burton wrote from London to Mac Nally, as the 
old and dear friend of Curran, to announce the 
approaching death of the great patriot. 

A gentleman who conducted the leading popu- 
lur paper of Dublin some forty years ago, in 
a communication to me observes : — 


“Tt was in 1811, during the prolonged trials of the 
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counsel and solicitor of the United Irishmen ? 

“ Thereby hangs a tale,” which I must reserve for 

asecond paper. Wiut1am Joun Firz-Parrick. 
Kilmacud Manor, Dublin. 





TOTE: ALL FOOLS’ DAY, ETC. 


I am a constant reader of “N. & Q.,” and the 
fortunate possessor of the whole from the begin- 
ning. Every year adds to its value, and I cor- 
dially congratulate you on its eminent success. 
Permit me now to address you on one or two 
subjects which have interested me. 

The word tofe, used as a verb, has often at- 
tracted the attention of our philologists, and 
various have been the conjectures as to its ety- 
mology. It is always applied, in the southern 
portion of the United States, to the act of carry- 
tng an object from one place to another. Webster 
in his Dictionary defines it thus: “ Tote, v.t. To 


| carry, to bear;" and accompanies it with this 


Tears fell from Mr, Curran as he | 
| been introduced by the blacks. 


commentary : — 

“ A word used in slave-holding countries, said to have 
This word is said also to 
be the same as Tout, which see, the 7 being omitted. It 
is much used in the Southern and Middle United States, 
is occasionally heard in New England, and is said also to 
be used in England.” 


The word ¢olt, to which Webster refers, is of 
course familiar to the legal profession, being the 


| name of a writ by which the proceedings on a 


Catholic Delegates (Lord Fingal, Sheridan, Burke, and | 


Kirwan,) that doubts were first entertained of Mac Nally’s 
fidelity. Mac Nally took a leading part in the counsels 
of the Delegates and their friends, We observed that the 
Orange Attorney-General Saurin always appeared won- 
drously well prepared next day for the arguments which 
we had arranged. Mac Nally, no doubt, used to com- 
municate to the law officers of the crown all the secrets 
of his confiding clients.” 


James Mac Guicken, a Belfast attorney, was a | 


leading and trusted member of the Northern 
Directory of the United Irishmen. In the trials 
which followed the partial outbreak in 1798, Mac 
Guicken constantly figured as counsel for the 
rebel leaders of Ulster. This man was also tam- 
pered with, corrupted, and eventually pensioned. 
tle survived until 1817. Exclusive of his pen- 
sion he received, as gentle stimulants, between 
March 1799 and Feb. 1804, the sum of 1460/7. 
The world now knows the guilt of Mac Nally 
and Mac Guicken. Their memory has been exe- 
crated. But surely the vile seducer of these once 
honourable men deserves a share of the obloquy. 


Who was the man who first debauched the | 


* Madden's Life of Emmet, p. 273. 
¢ Life of Curran, by his Son, i, 397. 


writ of right are removed (carried) from the Court 
Baron into the County Court, the precept from 
the sheriff being “ quia tollit atque eximit causam 
e curia baronum.”—3rd Blackst. Com., p. 34. 

I have very little doubt that the word really is 
derived from the Latin éollo; that it was not in- 
troduced by the “blacks,” but by our English 
ancestors; that it is the same as folt, the Z being 
omitted; and that it was converted into the verb 
to tote, being found a short and convenient syno- 
nyme for the verbs tv carry, to bear. Is it used in 
England, and, if so, in what sense? If it be, it is 
difficult to conceive that it was introduced there 
by the blacks, who I suspect are entirely innocent 
of the charge. The fact is that among that race 
we frequently hear old Saxon words used in their 
primitive sense, which are regarded as low, and 
excluded from politer circles. For example, I 
have heard one of them direct another “éo out the 
light.” So, too, the word thof is very frequently 
used by them, as it is according to Richardson 
(Dict. tx voce) by the English country folks, in- 
stead of though, and in precisely the same sense. 

My conjecture is, that these words were in 
common use by our early English settlers, and 
that the blacks caught them up, and have used 
them ever since, while among the educated classes 
they have become obsolete. 

That the verb ¢o tote was not unknown in Eng- 
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land at a comparatively ancient period, appears 
from two passages in the Plowman's Tale, vol. iv. 
pp. 73 and 85., Bell’s edition of Chaucer, Edinb. 
1782. 

“Who toteth on "hem ben untall.”—P. 73. 
And again :— 

* Thei ¢éoteth on the summe totall.”—P. 85. 


I am aware of the doubt which exists about the 
authorship of the Plowman’s Tale, but it matters 
not in this case, as it is obvious that the word is a 
very old one. It surely is not used in the sense 
of carrying or bearing in either of the above lines. 
It would rather appear to mean confiding, trusting 
to, unless I am mistaken in the signification of the 
context. Will some of your correspondents be 
kind enough to refer to the passages indicated and 
explain them? ‘The Glossaries, as far as I have 
been able to examine them, afford no assistance. 

There is another subject upon which I will 
trouble you. Numerous have been the conjec- 
tures about the origin of the peculiar observance 
of the Ist of April, “ All Fools’ Day.”* I do not 
know that any of them have satisfied the curious 
inquirers. Will you allow me to add another 
suggestion to those which have already been of- 
fered, and which, as far as I recollect, has hitherto 
escaped observation ? I do so with unfeigned mo- 
desty, in the hope of eliciting information, which 
I know abounds among your correspondents. 

In L. Apulei Metamorphoseos lib. ii. p. 41. 
1. 29. edit. Pricwi, mpct., this passage occurs : — 

“Solemnis, inquit, dies & primis cunabulis hujus urbis 
condite crastinus advenit, quo die soli mortalinm sanc- 
tissimum deum Risum hilaro atque gaudiali ritu propi- 
tiamus. Hune tua presentia nobis efliciat gratiorem. 
Atque utinam aliquid de proprio lepore I:etificum hono- 
rando Deo comminiscaris, quo magis pleniusque tanto 
numini litemus.” 

I have italicised the words “soli mortalium,” 
to call attention to the circumstance that the cele- 
bration of the festival of the god Risus was then 
confined to the Hypatzi, according to Byrrhzna’s 
assurance. Was the Roman festival called Hi- 
laria, or Hilaria Matris Deim, the same? This, 
according to Macrobius (Saturnalia, i. 21.), was 


on the 8th day before the Calends (or Ist) of 


April, corresponding to the 25th of March, “ quo 
primum tempore, sol diem longiorem nocte pro- 
tendit,” and the sports indulged in on that occa- 
sion are referred to by Flavius Vopiseus, Div. 
Aurel. 1., are commented upon by Salmasius, 
upon their authority described by Smith in his 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, under 
the head of Hicarra, and bear a strong resem- 


[* Vide Rev. Peter Roberts’s Cambrian Popular Anti- 
quities (Svo. Lond. 1815), where he traces the custom to 
the festival which was held at the time of the vernal 
equinox, or “first day of the first month” of the Jews; 
on which day Noah sent the raven out of the ark upon its 


bootless expedition. Pp. 113—117. inclusive.—Ep. ] 
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blance as well to the ancient celebration described 
by Apuleius as to that which prevailed in modern 
times. I say prevailed, for I believe the worship 
of the god Risus is very generally abandoned in 
these matter-of-fact days. ‘The readers of Apu- 
leius well know that Lucius having accepted 
3yrrhena’s invitation, was made the subject of 
as pretty an April-fool’s trick as has probably 
ever been practised since. 

Ihave already extended this paper to an un- 
reasonable length, and must apologise for doing 
so; but really the admirable character of “ N. & 
Q.” tempts me, whenever in pursuit of informa- 
tion, to resort to your correspondents with almost 
# positive certainty of obtaining that which I seek. 
Indeed your periodical may justly be regarded as 
converting the world into a literary club. 

I observe that most of your correspondents 
write under their real names. I give you mine, as 
I did in a Query I formerly addressed to you on 
the subject of the Washington Eagle, which you 
so kindly and promptly replied to. 

Gustavus A. Mrens. 

Richmond, Virginia, U. 8, A., 

September 8, 1859. 





HENRY GARNET. 


The columns of “N.& Q.” have often been of 
great service in rescuing from oblivion many curi- 
ous documents, and numerous waifs and strays of 
English history, which otherwise, to this day, would 
probably have remained unknown. 

Lying almost illegible in the State Paper Office, 
and becoming if possible more illegible every day, 
are many letters of historical interest, dated from 
the Tower of London, and written in lemon juice, 
all of them in the handwriting, and nearly alt 
bearing the signature, of Henry Garnet, the 
Jesuit. 

The following letter, never to my knowledge 
before printed, [ think worthy of being published 
here. The original is calendared in “ The Gun- 
powder Plot Book,” No. 241. 

It will be understood that the first part, writ- 
ten in ink, was of no moment, but was intended 
to be seen by the Officials in the Tower, and meant 
to blind them. The pith was contained in the 
part written in lemon juice. These letters at- 
tracted attention from their wide margins and in- 
significant contents. 

(In ink.) 

“ T pray vou lett these spectacles be set in leather, and 
with a leather case, and lett the fould be fytter for ye 
nose. 

« Yrs for ever, H. G. 
“ Henry Garsett.” 
(On the back in lemon juice.) 

“ This Bearer knoweth that 1 write this, but thinks it 
must be read with water. The paper sent with bisket 
bread I was forced to burn, and did not read. I pray 
write again. 
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“] have acknowledged that I went from Sir Evereds 
to Coughton, and stayed 2 or 3 dayes after my lady went 
to London, and then rode away alone. 

“ Also that Bates and Greenway mett by chaunce, and 
Greenway said all Catholicks were undone, not as they 
would have it that Jesuits only were discredited. I read 
the letter before Bates and Greenway. My Lady Digby 
came in. What did shee? Alas, what but cry. 

“ My answer was to Bates by word of mouth. I am 
sorry they haue without advise of frends adventured in so 
wicked an action. Lett them desist. In Wales I neither 
can nor will assist them. And if Wales were so disposed 
as they require, yet were all too late. 

“T must needs acknowledge my being with the two 
sisters, and that at White webbs as is trew, for they are 
so jealous of White webbs that I can in no way else 
satisfy. My names | all confess but that Last. Appoint 
some place neere where this bearer may meete some trusty 
frend. Where is M™ Anne?” 

No date. No endorsement; but written ap- 
parently in February, 1605-6. W. O. W. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 


Shakspeare and Chaucer on the Continent. — 
The Germans boast that they have adopted Shak- 
speare as one of their own children, and cherish 
a love and veneration for him of corresponding 
intensity. The translateons of his dramas with 
which Schlegel, Tieck, and others have enriched 
their native literature, fully entitle them to take 
a high tone in their remarks and criticisms on the 
rreat bard of Avon; and we are not surprised to 
Sens that Ulrici, one of the most distinguished 
among German commentators on Shakspeare, in 
a recent review of Tycho-Mommsen’s critical 
edition of Romeo and Juliet, expresses a hope that 
his country’s scholars will henceforward bestow 
on Shakspeare that philological profoundness and 
scientific criticism which they have devoted, with 
so much success, to Classical and Oriental litera- 
ture. Mommsen’s Romeo and Juliet (Oldenberg, 
1859), consists of a careful reprint of the first two 
4to. editions of the play (1597 and 1599), the first 
of which is pronounced clearly to have been a 
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pirated edition, printed without the knowledge or | 


permission of the author. The second edition, in 


all probability, was the only one in which Shaks- | 


po took any part, and is, therefore, entitled to 
e considered of decisive authority. Mommsen 
has inserted the various readings with a valuable 
introduction, containing essays on the structure 
of Shakspeare’s verse, the syncope of some gram- 
matical terminations, &c. 

While Germany is occupied with Shakspeare, a 
French scholar has devoted an 8vo. volume to an 
E’tude sur Chaucer, considéré comme Imitateur des 
Trouvéres. The author is M. E. G. Sandras, 
Agrégé of the University. M. Sandras states in 


his introduction that he was induced to undertake 
the work, because the greater part of the writers 
who supplied Chaucer with his materials were 
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Frenchmen, whose rights have not hitherto been 
sufficiently established. In inquiring after the 
different masters who inspired the muse of Chau- 
cer, the author thinks he - written a page in the 
literary history of his country: and we are sure 
that his researches will be received with respect 
and gratitude by English scholars. J. M. 
Oxford. 





Portrait of Shakspeare. —In the possession of 
Mr. Archer, of the Royal Library, Weymouth, is 
an oil painting representing a man apparently of 
thirty-two years of age, or thereabouts, with small 
pointed beard and moustache, and large ruff. In 
the upper right hand corner (facing the spectator) 
is written in yellow paint in an Italic hand, “ W. 
Shakespeare.” I believe Mr. Archer obtained it 
from a family at Bath. The picture is apparently 
as old as Shakspeare’s time. Of its authenticity 
I offer no opinion, but merely wish to make a 
Note of the circumstance. I shall add that, 
speaking from recollection, it has a great simi- 
larity to the Chandos Portrait, but represents a 
younger man. Artuvur Pacer. 

Cranmore. 

Shakspeare: the Homilies.-—Read as they were 
over and over again in church, the Homilies could 
not fail to leave many of their thoughts and 
phrases impressed upon the minds of the learners. 
But there is a very familiar passage in Shakspeare 
which shows their influence upon the poet like- 
wise : — 

“ Who steals my purse,” &c 
Othello, iii. 3. 

“ And many times cometh less hurt of a thief than of 
a railing tongue: for the one taketh away a man’s good 
name; the other taketh but his riches, which is of much 
less value and estimation than is his good name.”— 
Homily against Contention, p. 137.* 

E. Marsuate. 

Oxford. 





Ducdame.— As You like it, Act I. Se. 5. — Sir 
Thomas Hanmer thought this word to be a cor- 
ruption of the Latin, duc ad me, “lead him to me.” 
Farmer, Malone, and most others not being satis- 
fied with this interpretation, have considered it 
“a word coined for the nonce.” Is it not lite- 
rally as written duc da me, “lead him from me ?” 
Amiens has been describing the generous soul “who 
does ambition shun,” &c., and welcomes him with 
a “come hither, come hither.” Jaques is describ- 
ing the opposite character who thinks “a stubborn 
will to please,” and goes on with his parody, “ keep 


him from me,” instead of “come hither.” Da is 
the Italian preposition “from,” answering to the 
Latin a, ab, abs. A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


* Preface, p. xxix. ; Homilies, Oxf. 1859. ed. Griffiths. 
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Gallimawfry, — in the glossaries is interpreted 
‘amedley,” “ a confused heap of things ;” and this 
might be the meaning in the Winter's Tale, Act 
IV. Sc. 3., did we meet with it in no other passage. 
But in the Me rry Wives of Windsor, Act II. Se. 
1., Pistol, talking to Ford of his wife, says — 

“He loves thy gallimawfry ; Ford, perpend!” 

Of course the word as given above would be non- 
sense applied to a lady, and it could not be a term 
of reproach, or Pistol would not dare to use it to 
Ford’s face. Is it not derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon gal, light, pleasant, and mauther or maufer, 
a provincial term for a lass, derived, says Spel- 
man, from the Danish ? 
gambols,” in the Winter's Tale (supra), would then 
probably mean such gambols as young girls play. 

A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Fap. — Merry Wives of Windsor, Act I. Sc. 1 
—Bardolph, when describing how Slender got tipsy, 
and had his pocket picked, says, “the gentleman 
had drunk himself out of his five sentences, and 
being fap, was, as they say, cashiered.” The com- 
mentators simply say in a note “ fap, ¢. e. drunk.” 
There seems, however, to be no word like this in 


any language; besides Bardolph has just said he | 


was drunk. Is not the true reading “ sap,” being 
silly, weak, sappy, he suffered his pocket to be 
picked? The sap or soft part of timber has 
always been considered a type of a weak person. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Fair lined Slippers. — In the beautiful pastoral 
f Chr. Marlowe, “ Come, live with me, and be my 
love,” referred to by Shakspeare in the Merry 


Wives of Windsor, occurs a line, the reading of 


which appears to me to be capable of emenda- 
tion: — 
“A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull: 
Fair lined slippers for the cold, 
With buckles of the purest gold.” 

Should we not read “ vair-lined,” or “ fur- 
lined,” slippers? Fuir lined seems poor, espe- 
cially as we have just had pretty lambs; and vair 
and fair are so similar in sound as to be easily 
-onfounded. 


Walton's version of this pastoral, in his Complete An- 


er, contains several variations; among others one in the | 


third line of the verse quoted above, which reads: — 
“A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Slippers, lin’d choicely for the ri sold, 
With buckles of the purest gold.” 


Shakspeare’ s Latinity.—I was reading Bishop 
Hall's treatise, Heaven upon Earth, this morning, 
when I observed that he there alludes to persons 


The “gallimawfry of 


CEYLONENSIS. | 
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“of firm and obdurate foreheads,” to which ex- 
pression a note is subjoined (in Cattermole’s edi- 
tion), stating that such is a proverbial Latin 
idiom ; a person lost to shame being said to be 
“dure et perfricate frontis.” Now, Shakspeare 
uses the expression “ unbashful forehead.”* Qy., 
Was Shakspeare therefore acquainted with this 
Latin idiom ? Joun Peat, M.A 
Weald Parsonag: 

Allusion to the Play of “Hamlet” in 1596. — 
And looks as pale as the visard of y® ghost which 
aa so misers ably at y® Theator like an oister wife ‘ Ham- 

let re venge. “a “Lod; ge *s Incarnate Devils, 1596, | 56. 
ITHURIEL. 





Early Allusion to Shakspeare——Amongst a col- 
lection of poems, sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury, formerly in the possession of Dr. Bliss, and 
noted by him as collected by Clement Paman, we 
find one called “A Poetical Revenge,” which 
alludes to the plays of Shakspeare : — 

“But ere I farre did goe 
1 lunge y® darts of wounding poetrie 
These two or three sharpe curses backe. May he 
Be by his father in his study tooke, 
At Shakespeare’s Playes instead of the L¢ Cooke.” 
ITHURIE! 


Shakspeare Music.—As everything relating to 
Shakspeare has its interest, one would like to see 
a list of the musical compositions to his poetry. 
Some of his songs have been set to music several 
times, and in those cases where any one of the 
composers has been strikingly successful, it would 
be very curious to see the less fortunate attempts 
at the same words. Thus, Purcell’s setting of 
“Full fathom five” is famous, but there are at 
least two other settings in existence: one by 
Banister, in Charles II.’s time, and one by Han 
del’s friend, John Christopher Smith, which has 
even attained to the honour of being reprinted 
(twice, I think). Again, Purcell’s setting of 
‘Come unto these yellow sands,” is the univer- 

| sally received one; there are, however, at least 
two other settings in the field: one by Banister, 
; and one (asa glee) by Sir John Stevenson. Then 
there is Dr. Arne’s happy conception of * Where 
the bee sucks,” of which song it may be noted 
that there are at least four other settings extant : 
one by Pelham ee one by Dr. John 


As Fou Like It, Act IL 

+ In Mr. E, Loder’s arrange ement of J.C. Smith’s “ Full 
fathom five” (1850), the music is tr: mee 1 from the 
riginal key of E flat, into D. Purcell’s chorus, “ Sea- 
nymphs hourly ring his knell,” belonging to his own 
setting of “ Full fathom five,” has been added by Mr. 
Loder to J. C. Smith’s song, but without any intimation 
| of the authorship. 
| Pelham Humphrey is mentioned several times by 
| Pepys in his Diary. The printed music of his composi- 
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Wilson (as a glee), to be found in Playford’s 
Musical Companion (1672); one by J. C. Smith, 
in his opera of The Fairies; and another by no 
less a man than Purcell himself, as Dr. Rimpavctr, 


who possesses the music, has informed us (see | 


“N. & Q.,” 1* S. ii. 496.) Aurrep Rorrs. 


Shakespeare, Sherlock, and Sterne.—In the | 


parish church of Witton, near North Walsham, 
Norfolk, among other monuments to the memory 
of the Norris family, who formerly resided there, 


is one to the memory of Elizabeth, wife of Jno. | 


Norris, Esq., the founder of the Divinity Profes- 


sorship at Cambridge which bears his name. ‘This 
monument consists of an oval marble slab, resting 


on a Grecian moulding, supported on one side by | 


a weeping cherub, at whose feet is a shield bearing 
Norris and Playters ; on the other side is a pile 
of books surmounted by a lamp kindled. ‘The 
volumes, which are four in number, are inscribed 
as follows, commencing from the bottom: Sher- 
lock, Holy Bible, Shakespeare, Sterne. The fol- 
lowing is the inscription : — 
“ELIZABETH NORRIS, 
Wife of JOHN NORRIS, Esqr., 
and only Daughter of 
JOHN PLAYTERS of Yelverton, Esqre., 
Left this World on Dect Ist, 1769, 
In the 28th Year of her Age. 

“ And is your poor Ilusband reserved to this office ? 
Ah, that TRUTH now descended to save me from it. 
So beautiful, with such a character of meaning, so very 
innocent, with so much animation, She look’é like Nature 
in the world’s first Spring. Talents inventive, discerning, 
judicious, eloquent: rare combination! She was always 
NEW, 
enchanting with Magic all her own, by her heart I felt 
myself perpetually reminded of the Picture (15. Ist Cor.) 
which I once drew of Charity; but there was one feature 
more properly the same than like. Seeketh not her own 
an as to her religious temper, it was exactly this, 

resigned when ills betide, 
Patient when favors are denied, 
And pleas’d with favors giv'’n, 
TRUTH, 
Now Truth if thou can'st add, this Prize 
of Heaven was bestowed upon @ man, 
who knew its Value, 
be that his Epitaph. 
JOHN NoRRIS 
left this World the 5th of Jany, 
1777. .Et 43.” 





The quotations which are used to describe this | 


truly “ rare combination ” are doubtless extracted 
from the authors whose names are on the books, 
the reference to 13. lst Cor. accounting for the 
presence of the Ioly Bible. 


[ shall be glad if any of your readers will in- | 
form me whereabouts in their works these quota- | 


tions are to be found; that commencing, “ And is 
your poor husband, &c.,” I imagine to be from 


tion is headed as “A Song in the Machines, by Ariel’s 


Spirits,” 
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Sterne, but I do not “know which part of this 
composition must be assigned to Shakspeare and 
Sherlock. G. W. W. M. 





“ Put in the pike with a vice” (2™ S. vii. 353.) 4 
In the article on Shakspeare by Mra. Wiruiam 
J. Troms, as above, he finds a difficulty in the 
passage in Much Ado about Nothing, 

“You must put in the pikes with a vice.” 


I may bein error, but the allusion seems to me to 
be plain enough. The buckler or target common 
at the time was often furnished with a steel pike 
in the centre, screwed into the boss or umbo. 
In order to secure properly in its place an instru- 
ment of this nature, sharp at the point and edges, 
a vice or some such tool would be required; 
without such aid the pikes would be “ dangerous 
weapons for maids” in the literal sense of the pas- 
sage alone. W. J. Bersuarp Suitu, 
Temple. 





ELEGY ON HOBBES THE ATUEIST. 


The following elegy on Hobbes, the atheist, 
may not be uninteresting to your readers. It is 
copied from a volume of broadsides which I lately 
had the opportunity of inspecting at the Cathe- 
dral Library, Lincoln. At the top of this docu- 
ment is a device, consisting of a scroll containing 
a death's head in the centre, and the motto “ me- 
mento mori;” with cross bones, and an hour-glass 
on either side. Witotiam Henry Harr. 

Folkestone House, Roupell Park, Streatham. 


“AN ELEGY UPON MR. THOMAS HORBES OF MALMES- 
BURY, LATELY DECEASED, 

“ Ts he then dead at last, whom vain report 
So often had feign’d mortal in meer sport ? 
Whom we en earth so long alive might see, 
We thought he here had immortality. 
As he, like what he wrete, could not expire, 
Whom all that did not love, did yet admire. 
For who his writings still accus’d in vain, 
Were taught by him, of whom they did complain. 
Some authors vented have more truths; but so 
If truths they be, tis more than we can know. 
He with such art deceiv'd, that none can say 
If his be errours, where his errour lay. 
If he mistakes, ’tis still with so much wit, 
He erres more pleasingly than others hit. 
For there are counterfeits of truth, which are 
In shew more truths than truths themselves apy 
As nature in meer sport hath fram’d some Apes 
Neerer to men, than some in humane shapes ; 
All were by him so plausibly misled, 
They chose to lose the way with such a guise, 
And wander pleasantly rather than be 
In the right way with duller companie. 

With ill success, some fond disputers strove. 
What Doctrines he had planted, to remove ; 
And justly are they blam’d: for that Disease 
Is ill remov’d, which more than health does p' 
And who delightful frenzies entertain, 

When undeceiv’d, do of their cure comp!ain 
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With such sweet force he does our thoughts invade, 
That where he cannot teach, he does perswade. 
And we that read his writings wish them true, 
If we do not believe them to be so. 
be in the wrong, we hold it still, 
scause the right appears not half so well. 
Who so would mend his faults must make a blot, 
» more truth, but most will like it not. 
For though fair vertue Plato wisht to see, 
Yet vice as fair will please no less than she. 
Why are temptations names for what is ill ? 
, . 
( 










jut that her charms are most prevailing still. 
’r vice call’d Pleasures? But to shew alone, 
t Vice and Pleasure in effect are one. 
came our wit to think there was no Devil ; 

Or if he tempter was, he was not evil : 

And tinding him drest in a different fashion, 
According to the humour of each nation, 

And that the Indians were in this so civil, 

To whiten him we black’ned for the devil. 

ght that he was black or white, and Saint or 
cording as it pleased the painter. 

e and vertue both were our opinion, 

And vari’d with the laws of each dominion. 

fo which who did conform was understood, 

As their modes dififer’d, to be bad or cood.” 













“ EPITAVH. 
+ I3 Atheist-Hobbes then dead! forbear to cry; 
For, whilst he liv’d, he thought he could not dy, 
Or was at least most filthy loath to try. 

* Leviathan the great is faln! But see 
The small Behemoths of his Progenie 
Survive to duel all Divinitie. 

“ Whither he’s gone, becomes not us to say, 
rhe Narrow upper, or the Broad low way: 

For who own’d neither well, may hap to stray. 

“ Most think old Tom, with a recanting verse, | 
Must his odde notions dolefully rehearse | 
To new disciples in the Devil’s Ar——. 

“Tn fine, after a thousand shams and fobbs, 
Ninety years eating, and immortal Jobbs, 
Here Matrenr lies, — and there’s an end of Ho 

« Aliud. 
* Here lies Tom Hobbes, the Bug-bear of the Nation, 

Vhose Death hath frighted AruersMm out of Fashion.” 

t=) 


lhe 
)UCs. 


* Finis. 
“ Printed in the year 1679.” 





RIGINAL LETTER OF NEILE, BISHOP OF DURHAM, 
RECOMMENDING BUCKINGHAM AS CANDIDATE FOR 
THE CHANCELLORSHIP OF CAMBRIDGE UNIVER- 
sity, 1626. 

The part played by the King and Commons in 
the contest between the Duke of Buckingham and 
the Earl of Berkshire makes it a matter of na- 
tional, as well as of local, interest. Your readers 
may therefore be pleased to see a letter from 
Bishop Neile, proving the exertions made by 
Charles in behalf of the impeached favourite. Mr. 
Cooper (Annals of Cambridge, iii. 185.) has printed 
a letter from Neile to the Vice-chancellor, in 
which he refers to this, but I believe that it has 
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never before appeared in print. The original, 
with the bishop's seal, is preserved in the Treasury 
of St. John’s College, together with a large mass 
of correspondence of the same date. Dr. Gwyn, 
I may notice by the way, appears to have been 
very careful in preserving all documents which 
might throw light upon the history of the Univer- 
sity or College. The letter is addressed “ To y 
Itt Wor"! my very loving good friend Mr. Doctor 
Gwyn, M’ of St. John’s Colledge in Cambridge.” 
“ Good Master of St John’s, 

“In my love to our Mother y* Universitie, 
yo® selfe, & our Colledge, I cannot conceale from 
you a passage w*" I had yesternight with his 
Ma** touching our Chancello'ship by occasion of 
my Lord of Suffolk’s death. Wherin his Ma“ 
signified his wishing y* y* universitie would 
choose my L* Duke ot Buckingham, & that it 
would well please Him to have it presently ef- 
fected ; by w°" overture of his Ma**’* Inclination 
herein I doe conceive yt in y* doing therof we 
shall not only gaine an honorable Chancello™ of 
y° Duke of Buckingham, but in a sort purchase 
his Ma** himself, our Royall Patron & Chancel- 
lour, in that we fixe our Election upon Him whom 
Himself desireth. ‘This I held it my duty to im- 
part unto you, hoping that you will by all good 
meanes further it, & you may make y° substance of 
this my letter knowne to such of o* friends as you 
think titt to sollicite in it. So wt my very harty 
Coméndacons to yo" self, & all o* friends, nos Deo, 

“& LT rest 
“yor very loving friend, 
“Ti. Duxeno. 





J. E. B. Mayor. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





OLIVER CROMWELL. 

There appear to have been three or four Oli- 
ver Cromwells living about the same period, — 

Sir Oliver Cromwell of Hinchinbrooke, who 
died 1655, wt. 93. 

Oliver Cromwell, son of the preceding. 

Oliver Cromwell, son of the Earl of Ardglass. 

Oliver Cromwell, son of Sir Oliver, brother of 
Sir Philip, living 1646, and died in Ireland. 

Oliver Cromwell the Protector. 

Oliver Cromwell, his son. 

The subjoined letter, copy of which is in my 
possession, must be one of the above. Am I cor- 
rect in ascribing it to the Protector Oliver ? 

“Sir, My Lord Cromwell upon the putting in 
of his particuler into Gouldsmiths Hall, knowing 
what the whole value of his estate amounted unto 
yearely, gave it in att 470" in generall, which was 
the true value of the whole lying in severall 
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countyes. But not being soe perfect in the par- 
ticuler values of the severall parcells of his estate, 
haveing trusted it constantly to the mannaging 
of others 3, did give in his lands in Staffordshire, 
Derbyshire, and Cheshire, at 350" pann., whereas 
the true value is but 255"; and his lands in 
Wiltshire but 120", oP nce the true value is 
215" p ann., both amounting to the sayd sum of 
470'", for which hee compounded. My Lord 
desires that hee may have liberty to sett the 
severall values upon his severall parcells of land, 
all amounting to the sayd sum of 470". And that 
hee may have his letters to the severall countyes 
accordingly, what favour you shall shew my Lord 
Cromwell heerein you shall obleige 
“ Yo" very loveing freind, 
" “Oniver CromweEte. 
“29 Octob. 1646.’ 
fAt foot is this note inscribed] : — 
“If it appeare that there be such a mistake as 
is here alleaged, lett it be amended as is desired. 
“Joun Asue.” 
' Addressed} ‘ To my very loveinge frend 
M: Joinner at Gouldsmiths Hall thes.” 
ABRACADABRA. 





Minar Notes. 


A Merry Question anent the Burning of a Mill. 
— The following quaint passage occurs in Sir 
James Balfour of Pettindreich’s Practicks of the 
Law of Scotland (p. 509.). It affords besides an 
excellent specimen of the old Lowland Scotch 
language : — 

A Merrie Questi Miln. 

“ Gif it happin that ony man be passand in the King’s 
vait or passage, drivand befoir him twa sheip festnit and 
<nit togidder, be chance ane horse, havand ane sair bak, 
is lving in the said gait, and ane of the sheip passis be 
the ane side of the horse, and the uther sheip be the uther 
le, swa that the band quhairwith they are bund tuich 
or kittle his sair bak, and he thairby movit dois arise, 
and caryis the said sheip with him heir and thair, untill 

st be cumis and enteris in ane miln havand ane fire, 


in anent the Burning of a 


without ane keipar, and skatteris the fire, quhairby the 
miln, horse, sheip, and all is brunt; Queritur, Quha sall 
pay the skaith? espondetur, The awner of the horse 


sall pay the sheip, because his horse sould not have been 
lying in the King’s hie streit, or commoun passage; and 
the millar sall pay for the miln and the horse, and for all 
uther damnage and shaith, because he left ane fire in the 
miln without ane keipar.” 


From the references which the author gives at 
the close, this case would appear to have been an 
actual one. G. J. 


The Mohawks. —“T am very much frighted 


with the fyer, but much more with a gang of 


Devils that call themselv’s mohocks, They put 
an old woman into a Hogshead, and rooled her 
down a hill. They cut of som’s nosis, other's 
hands, and several barbarass tricks, without any 
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jacent churchyard after the fire of London. 
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provocation. They are said to be young gentle- 
men. They never take any money from any. 
Instead of setting fifty pd. upon the head of ; 
Highwayman, sure they would doe much betie: 
to sett a hundred upon thear heads."—Letter fron 
Lady Wentworth to her Son Lord Strafford, 14th 
March, 1712. Zz. 


Proverbial Expression. — 1 heard the following 
remark used by a man near Merrion, co. Dublin, 
on seeing a stupid fellow nearly drive his cart 
over an umbrella which a passenger had a few 
minutes before accidentally let fall. “Oh! that's 
a Whitsuntide fellow, he can’t eat his breakfast 
without breaking his plate.” Y.S.M 


Scott's Lines on Woman.— Amongst 
charges of plagiarism laid against the author of 
Marmion was one suggested by the cruel i 
g nuity of an anonymous critic, apparently in 
residence at Cambr idge, who, under the name of 
“ Detector,” accused him of appropriating an 
elegiac couplet of Vida’s : — 


the many 


“ Cium dolor atque supercilio gravis imminet angor. 
Fungeris angelico sola ministerio.” 

On reading these lines in Lockhart's Life of 
Scott the other day (p. 201., ed. 1845), the jingle 
seemed familiar to my ear; and so it was, for 
turning to my Arundines Cami, I found the ver y 
same lines in the translation of “O woman in ou 
hours of ease,” &e. My ignorance might possibly 
amuse the upper thousand of the learned world ; 
nevertheless, [ am anxious to know if “ Detec- 
tor” and “Henricus Josephus Thomas Drury, 
Schole Harroviensis nuper Deuterodidasc alus,” 
can be identified. Does the heading, “ Splendidé 
Mendax”™ of the version in the Arundines contain 
an allusion to the hoax successfully played off, as 
it would appear, upon the Great Unknown ? 

M. L. R 


Stanford-le-Hope. 


Relics of the Plague of London. — A few weeks 
since the workmen, in digging out the foundation 
on the east end of Three Nun Court, by St. Mi- 
chael’s Church, Aldgate, came to a considerable 
quantity, upwards of a cart- load, of human skulls 
and bones, about seven feet from the surface. In 
some of the papers it has been conjectured that 
they formed part of the sweepings of some ad- 
This 
was more likely the great pit, or “ dreadful gulf,” 
as De Foe calls it, provided for the parishes of 
Aldgate and Whitechapel, which, during a fort- 
night after it was opened, had thrown i into it 1114 
bodies, when they were obliged to fill it up. De 
Foe adds, “I doubt not but there may be some 
ancient persons alive in the parish who are able 
to show in what part of the churchyard the pit lay 
better than I can; the mark of it also was many 
years to be seen in the churchyard, or the surface 
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lying in length, parallel with the passage which 


goes ‘by the west wall of the churchyard out of 


Houndsditch, and turns again into Whitechapel, 
coming out near the Three Nuns Inn.” : a 2 


Curious Rent-Charge and Service in Yorkshire. 
— The following curious custom formerly attached 
toa Yorkshire manor, at all events in respect of 
the freehold lands of one Edward Cooper : — 


“ And also All that free Rent of 8¢ of lawful Money of 
Great Britain formerly payable by Edward Cooper for 
his freehold lands and tenements in Brereton, held of the 
said Manor of South Stainley, otherwise Kirk Stainley, 
which rent is payable on the feast day of the birth of our 
Lord Christ yearly, and of the service to be performed on 
the same day yearly by the said Edward Cooper, his 
heirs and ass*, of making the fire in the Hall of the 
Manor-house of South Stainley, and the paymt of 1* to 
be p* to him or her that shall make the fire for him if he, 
his heirs or assigns shall fail to perform the same service 
in his or their proper person or persons, and of the ser- 
vice also to be performed by the said Edward Cooper, his 
heirs and assigns, to wit, of sitting yearly on the 
Feast Day at the same Hall Table at Dinner time, wi 
a dish of Water before him or them, and a stone in it.” 


same 


th 


Query, Does this custom still exist ? 
Georce Tyas. 
Times Office, Leeds. 





Queries. 
WASHINGTON LETTER. 


In the year 1834 I became acquainted with the 
late Edward S. Abdy, Esq., Fellow of Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge, then on a visit to my country, 
the United States of America. I had the pleasure 
of his company repeatedly at my house, and be- 
came deeply interested in him as a gentleman, a 
scholar, and a philanthropist. Just as he was 
about to take his leave of me and of our country, 
in the earnestness of my desire to give him some 
token of my great regard, I presented him with 
an autograph letter of our immortal Washington. 
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Do me the favour, Mr. Editor, to make my 
wishes known to your readers in the manner you 
may think best. 

The letter can easily be identified. It was 
written by George Washington from Philadel- 
phia, in 1794, to Mr. John Custis, who I suppose 
was left in charge of Washington's estates at 
Mount Vernon during the President's absence 
from home. The letter covers nearly seven pages, 
ending a little below the middle of the seventh 
page. It relates wholly to the management of his 
plantations; and there is a brief note, on the left- 
hand side of the last page, showing his kind re- 
membrance of his Dutch gardener. 

If any individual who may possess the valuable 
letter, or may have the charge of it, in the library 
of any public institution, will do me the favour to 
inform me where it may be found, I shall be very 
grateful to him. 

I intend to be in London until the morning of 
the 10th of October; and from the 15th until the 
22nd in Liverpool. 

Between the present and the last-named day 
(Oct. 22.), any communication addressed to me, 
care of Messrs. Baring Brothers and Co., will 


| speedily reach me, wherever I may be in Eng- 


land. And after that date my address will be 
Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. Samugen J. May. 





OFFICERS WHO PERISHED IN 


AFFGHANISTAN, 


SEALS OF 


below believed { 


The described are 


seals 


| have belonged to officers who perished in Affghan- 


| istan in 1841-42. 


The seals themselves are de- 
posited with the Editor of “ N. & Q.,” and will be 


| restored by him to any relative of their former 


} owners. 


It was not only an article of great value, as the | 
y GS , 


production of the pen of the Father of our coun- 


try, but it was especially precious as illustrative | 


of some of the admirable peculiarities of his pri- 
vate character. 
anyone, to be taken out of our country. And I 
have been severely and justly rebuked by a 
number of my countrymen for having done so. 
Now, therefore, that my friend Mr. Abdy is 


I ought not to have given it to | 


dead, I am anxious, if possible, to recover the | 


possession of that “ Washington's letter,” or at 
least an exact and certified copy of it. 

I have been assured that it is not in the posses- 
sion of any of his heirs, and have been led to sup- 
pose that he gave it to some public institution, 
or to some individual curious in such matters. 


| parties wh« 


invited to 
E. C. B. 


initials 


Heraldic correspondents are 
identify them. 
No. 1. On a wreath, a lion passant, over the 


F. WB. B. 


No. 2. On a wreath, a stag’s head erased, pierced in the 


neck wit a javelin stringed; over the initials (7, fo 
in an oval. 

No. 3. On a wreath, a tiger's head affronté, charged on 
the neck a chain (or rosary) and cross, over the initial 
or 


We have had great pleasure in thus complying with 
the request contained in the following letter, which we 
have thought it right to print at length in justice to the 
good feelings of the writer. Impressions of the engraved 
stones (for the settings have of course been broken away) 
are left at the Office of “N. & Q.” for the inspection of 
may desire to see them, and we shall be 


| extremely gratified if this notice should be the means of 
| restoring these small, but interesting, relics to the families 


Several friends have advised me to institute an | 


inquiry in the columns of your unique and valu- 
able paper. 


of their former owners. 

The accompanying three seals formed part of a 
batch recently sent to me from the north of India 
for sale with some antique gems 
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As I had reason to believe that the latter came 
from Affzhanistan and Central Asia, I thought it 
not improbable (as I had once before discovered 
to be the case in a similar instance) that the seals 
had once belonged to officers who fell in Aff- 
ghanistan. 

I therefore advertised them in one of our 
Indian papers as well as I was able, and one of 
them was recognised and claimed by a relative of 
its original owner, who perished in the disastrous 
retreat from Kabul. 

The three I now send remained unclaimed ; 
but as my own heraldic knowledge is limited, it is 
very possible that I described them incorrectly. 
It has, however, struck me that you might not be 
unwilling to give a brief and correct description 
of them in “N. & Q.,” and I have therefore taken 
the liberty of trespassing on your kindness so far 
as to transmit them to you for that purpose, in 
the hope that if you will do so, some of your he- 

raldic correspondents might be able to identify 
them. 

If recognised and claimed by any of the family 
to which their owners belonged, I should be much 
obliged by your restoring them. 
dispose of them as you will. Perhaps some such 
note as that given above, with a description of 
the seals appended, might serve for the required 
object. E. C. Bartey, Civil Service. 
ugust 10, 


Futtehgurh, N. W. P., India, A 1859. 





Minor Queries. 

“ The Tale of a Tu.” —Is it among probabili- 
ties that Swift took a hint for the inimitable Tale 
of a Tub from a song very popular just before he 
arrived in England, called a “ View of the Reli- 
gion of the Town"? I send an extract :— 

“ We began at the church of St. Peter, 
Whose prebends make many mouths water; 
Religion did here 
Like grave matron appear, 
Neat, but not gaudy, like courtesan Rome, 
Plain, but no slut like your Geneva dame. 
Then shifting our protestant dress, 
To the Royal Chapel we press, 
Where religion was fine indeed ; 
But with facings and fringings, 
With crosses and cringings, 
Entirely run up to seed.” 

I copy from A Collection of Poems, Songs, §c., 

agai inst P opery, London, 1689 (Part 1., p. 18.) 
‘ae ue 


G. Herbert and Theocritus. — George Herbert 
in modern times, and Theocritus among the 
cie nts, have each written 
name from 
writs >) 
“ Easter Wings,” 


an- 
a poem which takes its 
the form the verses assume when | 
that by George Herbert is called 
and that by Theocritus “ Sy- 


out: 


If not, you can | 


| enigma to me. 





| Poetry, i, 350. : 


rinx.” Can any of your correspondents inform 
me whether there are any other poems extant that 
take their names from similar circumstances ? 
and if so, who are the authors? and where they 
may be met with ? ) ek 


Speed of Steamers. — What is the fastest speed 
(miles per hour) at which steamers have travelled 
previous to the sailing of the Great Eastern ? 

A.&. 

Italian Music in England. — 

“ Charles R. 
“ March 1° 1666. An Establishment of y¢ vearly salaryes 
and entertainmt of his Maties Italian Musicke. 


&. a, 
One Contralto - - ° - 200 00 00 
One Tenore - - - - - 200 00 00 
One Basse - e ° - 200 00 00 
rhe Poet - - - - - 200 00 00 
the Woman - ~ ~ - 3.20 00 00 
The Eunuch - ° e - 200 00 00 
Seign® Vincenzo - e - 200 00 00 


S* Bartholoes (7) his Brother - 200 00 09 


£1700 00 00 

Has the foregoing paper, being an official war- 
rant for payment, &c., anything to do with the 
introduction of Italian operatic music into Eng- 
land. I can understand the three first items, but 
the poet, the woman, and the eunuch, are an 
Can any of your readers afford an 
explanation ? ABRACADABRA. 

Schuyler.— Information is requested respecting 
a Dutch family called Schuyler. Was it noble? 
Ihave never heard of a Dutch peerage; but if 
there be, does this name occur in it ? G. L. 


Epigram.—Could you give me the remaining 
lines of this epigram — 
* Bright martial maid, Queen of the frozen zone! 
The northern pole supports thy shining throne!” — 
on or to Queen Christina of Sweden ? 
Becater-ApimMe. 
Will. De la Grace (Mareshall).—In what man- 
ner did William De la Grace (Mareshall) become 
possessed of this name? I can only find it men- 
tioned in Fenton's Hist. of Pembrokeshire, upon 
the occasion of his marriage with Isabella, daugh- 
ter and heiress of De Clare, Earl of Pembroke. 
Query, Was it assumed, or a double Christian 
name ? Jas. Fintayson. 


Greek Version of “ King Arthur.” —In investi- 
gating the subject of Arthur, the first and greatest 
hero of medieval romance, I have stumbled upon 
a footnote in the Quarterly Review, xxiii. 153., 
in which the writer observes : — 

“We take this opportunity of noticing an error of a 
somewhat ludicrous kind in Warton's History of English 
‘The story of Arthur,’ he says, ‘was also 
reduced into modern Greek. M. Crusius relates that his 
riends, who studied at Padua, sent him in the year 1565, 
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together with Homer's Jliad, Acdaxai Regis Arthuri.’ 
The words in Crusius are ‘ Acdayai Rathuri.’ The homilies 
of this writer are well known to the modern Greeks.” 

A reference to the particular passage in Crusius 
will oblige. 

It would appear from the above extract, that 
the writer of it was disposed to question the ac- 
uracy altogether of Warton respecting the exist- 
ence of an Arthurian romance in the modern 
Greek. If so, the reviewer himself needs to be 
corrected. There is now in the library of the 


Vatican a fragment of a poem, in a sort of heroic | 


metre, in that language, supposed to be of the 
twelfth century, and in which the Knights of the 
Round Table are the heroes. Arthur is called 
Aprovtos, Gwalchmai, TacvA8avos, Gwenever Nrte- 
veBpa, Uther Pendragon Outrepw maytpa‘yopos. 

For an analysis of the contents of this curious 
old romance, vide the late Rev. Thomas Price's 
essa 
the 7 iterature of Europe.” 
vol. i. pp. 270-71, 8vo., Llandovery, 


(Literary Remains, 
1854.) 


Temple. — How comes the word temple to be | 


appropriated in Roman Catholic countries to the 
place in which Protestant worship is performed ? 


I find, in a History of the Republick of Holland of 


1705, that the dissenting party in a petition pre- | 


sented to the Archduke Mathias, hope that they 
may not be excluded from their temples and 
councils (p. 34.) Facus. 


Squaring the Circle.— Some time ago a friend 
gave me the following. It is said to be cut on a 
piece of wood about nine inches square fastened 
against a pew in the church of Great Gidding in 
Huntingdonshire. Besides being read forwards, 
it may “be read upwards and downwards and 
backwards. 


1614 
5. &@4 Fe Ff 
AR EP O 
E TENET Rn 
OrPERBA 
kowgTtaA 8s | 


As for the true interpretation thereof, that is 
another question. P. Hurcursson. 


Aerostation.—Can any of the numerous readers 
of “N. & Q.,” who have given their attention to 
this subject, inf form me what is us ually the aver- 
age cost of material used in forming a balloon per 
yard, and the cost per cubic foot of the hydrogen 
gas used for its inflation ? and whether any fabri- 


a The Influence of Welsh Traditions on | 


B. | 
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cant in London gives his attention specially to their 

construction ? 

The accounts of the success or misfortune of 
early voyageurs is a matter of reference, but it 
would also be interesting to know what number 

| of fatal accidents have occurred to aeronauts 
within the last ten years, and the causes of acci- 
dent in each case, as far as may be known to your 
correspondents ; also the greatest number of 
ascents made by any one aeronaut. 

I believe no method of descending in a balloon 
to the ground without letting off a portion of the 
gas has yet been discovered. As the subject of 
atrial navigation at present engages the attention 
of many scientific men, possibly some recent ex- 
periments may have been made not generally 
| known to the public. H. 8. 


Mazena's Dog. — 
“ Lumpenthum. 
“ Das Brod ist theuer dieses Jahr, 
Jedoch die schinsten Worte hat 
Man noch umsonst — Besinge gar 
Miizena’s Hund, und friss dich satt!” 
Il. Heine, Romanzero, Hamburg, 1551, p. 173. 
Who is Miizena ? FirzHorkiss. 
Paris. 


Thomas Maude. —I recently met with an in- 
teresting poetical description of Wensleydale, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, written by Thomas 
Maude (York, 1816). He seems fully to have 
appreciated his subject, and never to have tired 
of that lovely and interesting valley. Was he a 
native of those parts, or one ‘of the ancient West- 
morelaund family of Mande ?* Mr. Maude lies 
buried on the south side of the sweet village 
churchyard of Wensley, hard by the murmuring 
| stream, the Ure, which his muse has celebrated. 
A fitter sepulchre for a poet could not be found, 
nor a more appropriate epitaph than that on his 
tomb, selected from the “ Deserted Village” of 
Goldsmith, who loved nature like the historian of 
the dale of Wensley : — 

“ How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 

A youth of labour, with an age of ease: 
Sinks to the grave with unperceiv’d decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way.” 

I said with the Chorus in Sophocles : — 

evOa Bporas roy Gets norov 
tadov evpwevra xabcfe, 


Ajax, 1167—8. 
OXoNIENSIS. 
Duchess of Bolton. —Can any correspondent of 
“ N. & Q.” inform me what are the dates of the 
birth and death of the « once celebrated Lavinia 





[* Mr. W. M. Maude states, that Thomas Maude was 
born in Downing Street, Westminster, in May, 1718; but 
another correspondent says that he was born at Hare- 
wood in 1717. Cf. Gent. Mag., June, 1841, p. 597.; and 


July, 1841. p. 36.—Ep.] 
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Fenton, Duchess of Bolton, the original Polly of | 
Gay's Beggar's Opera ?* 

I wish to have, farther, a complete list, as far 
as it can be ascertained, of ennobled actresses. 
There were, Lavinia, Duchess of Bolton; Miss 
Brunton, Countess of Craven; the Countess of 
Derby; the Countess of Harrington, and Lady 
Thurlow. Others may be added. OXonIENSIS. 


John Jones, A.M, Oxon. — 

“Considerations on the Illegality and Impropriety of 
preferring Clergymen, who are unacquainted with the 
Welsh Language, to Benefices in Wales, &c., by John 
Jones, A.M., Fellow of Queen's College, Oxon. 1768,” 

Can any of your correspondents furnish a clue 
as to the birthplace of the author of the above 
pamphlet, together with his place of residence, his 
profession, and the date of his decease? Was hi 
the learned friend and executor of the celebrated 
author of the Night Thoughts? (See Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, vol. i. 637. &e.) INQUIRER. 


London in 1558.—Can any of your artist 
readers inform me in whose custody the curious 
volume described as under by Dallaway, in Dis- 
courses on Architecture, 8vo., 1833, is now secured, 
and if it can be seen, and how? — 

“ But a singular curiosity has been brought to light, 
which was lately in the custody of Mr. Colnaghi, 
(Printseller). It is a series of views and perspectives of 
the City of London, its ancient buildings, with St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the Tower, &c., upon the north-west 
shore, for a considerable extent. Others are taken from 
the roof of the Mint (formerly Suffolk House) in South- 
wark, overlooking that side of the river. Of the royal 
palaces at Westminster, St. James, Plaisance at Green- 
wich, Hampton Court, and Oatlands, there are distinct 
elevations and parts, in many delineations of each. It is 
of the largest imperial folio size, several of the views 
being so long as to require to be folded. They were 
tainly taken from the spots mentioned, which are repre- 
sented with scrupulous accuracy, and give a true idea of 
London in 1558. The artist’s name affixed is Antonio Van 
Wryifiergiird, and the drawings are tricked with a pen, 
heightened with blue.”—P. 

i 


Heraldic Query. — The eldest son of a family, 
duly entitled to bear arms, has no male children ; 
but his brother, who succeeds to the entailed 
estate on his death, has. 

Has the husband of the daughter of the oldest 
son a right to bear the arms of the family in an 
escutcheon of pretence ? and have their descend- 
ants a right to quarter them ? 1 DS 


Leigh Hunt and “the Liberal.” —Would any 
of the readers of “N. & Q.” ‘ 
state what were the papers which Leigh Hunt 
contributed to The Liberal? I believe the preface 


sen. 


cer- 


Ba. 


to have been written by him. James J. Lamn. 
Underwood Cottage, Paisley. 
[* Lavinia Fenton was born in the year 1708, and died 


Jan. 24, 1760, at the age of fifty-two.—En 
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Sigismond and Henry Alexander.— Can you in- 
| form me where I can find anything about “ the 
two Alexanders,” or Zinzans, of James I.’s time ? 
I know what Nichols has to tell.* E. H. K. 


Manuscript of William de Shoreham's Poems.— 
Can any of your correspondents inform me where 
the MS. from which Mr. Wright transcribed W, 
de Shoreham’s Poems for the Percy Society in 
1849 is now to be found? He says in his pre- 
face that the MS. was in private hands at the 
time his transcript was made; but that it was 
uncertain at the time he wrote (Oct. 1849) whe- 
ther it was in a public or private collection. A 
recollation of the MS. would probably remove 
some, at least, of the numerous difficulties with 
which the printed text at present abounds. H.C, 


Epigram. — Who was the author of the fol- 
lowing beautiful Epigram? It is printed in the 
Anthologia O-xoniensis, accompanied by a trans- 
lation into Latin elegiacs by Mr. Booth of Mag- 
dalen : — 

“ To a Female Cuple 1rer 
“Come, Leila, fill the goblet up, 
Reach round the rosy wine: 
Think not that we will take th: 
From any hand but thine. 
A draught like this *twere vain to seek : 
No grape can such supply ; 
It steals its tints from Leila’s cheek, 
Its brightness from her eye.” — P. 82. 
i OXONIENSIS. 

Rubbings of Brasses: Wm. Shakspeare Payton. 
—I shall feel obliged if any of your numerous 
readers can inform me of a preparation which will 
effectually preserve rubbings from brasses and 
stones. In a recent visit to Stratford-on-Avon I 
obtained from the parish clerk, Mr. Kite, rubbings 
from the gravestones of Shakspeare and his wife, 
and I wish to ascertain the best mode of preserv- 
ing these. I would add for the information of 
your readers that these most excellent rubbings 
can be had for the small cost of one shilling each. 

In strolling through the above churchyard I 
came upon the grave of “ William Shakspere 
Payton, son of John and Eliza Payton of this 
borough. He died October 25, 1789, aged 18 
years.” 

I would ask if it is known whether this youth 
was a descendant of the poet ? and whether any of 
this family are at the present time in existence ? 

E. Y. Lowne. 

Eleu loro. — To the song in Scott's Marmion 
beginning “ Where shall the lover rest,” there is a 
burden given thus: “Chorus, Eleu loro, &c.” 
What is the meaning of these words, and to what 
does the “ &c.” refer ? A. 


A brief notice of the family of Zinzan is given in 


wi 
cup 





| Coates’s History of Reading, p. 445. Consult also Mrs. 
Green’s Calendar of Stat Papers, s, Domestic, betweet 
1603 and 1623.—Ep. } 
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William Kennedy, author of Fitful Fancies 
(1826 ),—a volume containing the admirable buc- 
caneer lyric, “ Ned Bolton.” Are the dates and 
places of his birth and death, or any other parti- 
culars of him, ascertainable? I believe he was 
sometime British Consul in Texas. A 
[See “N. & Q.” 2m¢ §, i, 113. 163, 183, 342. 400.7 





HMlinor Queries with Answers. 


The Pope's Titlee— When a . an is elected 
Pope, is the choice of the name by which he is 
designated and known, such as Adrian, Pius, &c., 
arbitrary on his part, and can he choose any name 
he likes? If so, when did the custom first arise, 





and why ? Ww. Oo. W. 
(John XIL, A.p. 956, was the first Pope whe changed 
name. “ His former name,” says Moreri, “ was Octa- 





vianus, and he assumed the name of Jobn, either in me- 
mory of John XI., his uncle, or because some fiatterers 
used to say to him, what the Holy Scripture says of the 
forerunner of Christ, ‘ That there was a man sent from 
God whose name was John.’ Be it what it will, since 
that time, the Popes have, for the most part, altered their 
names.” Others, however, state that Sergius IV. (A.p. 
1009) was the first who assumed another name, owing to 
his surname being Os Porci, or Swine’s-snout. Cf. 
Bower's History of the Popes, v. 104. 144, ed. 1761.7 





Mrs. Grundy. — Will some kind correspondent 
or the editor explain who the above personage is 
= was. Being apparently of equal fame with 

Madames Gamp and Harris, an old subscriber 
would be glad to learn something of her. G. C. 


In Tom Morton’s clever comedy, Speed the Plough, the 
first scene of the first act opens with a view of a farm 
house, where Farmer Ashfield is discovered at a table 
with his jug and pipe, holding the following colloquy 
with his wife, Dame Ashfield, who figures in a riding 
dress with a basket under her arm: — 

“ Ashfield. Well, Dame, welcome whoam. 
does thee bring vrom market ? 

Dame. What news, husband? What I always told 
you; that Farmer Grundy’s wheat brought five shillings 
a quarter more than ours did. 

Ash. All the better vor he. 

Dame. Ah! the sun seems to shine on purpose for him. 

Ash, Come, come, missus, as thee has not the grace to 
thank God for prosperous times, dan’t thee grumble when 
they be unkindly a bit. 

Dame. And I assure you, Dame Grundy’s butter was 
quite the crack of the market. 

Ash. Be quiet, woolye? alews ays ding, dinging Dam« 
Grundy into my ears— What will Mrs. Grundy zay? 
What will Mrs. Grundy think? C anst thee be quiet, let 
ur alone, and behave thyself pratty.” 

The phrase “ What will Mrs. Grundy say?” has been 
frequently applied to Dr. Stanley Lees Giffard, late editor 
of the Morning Herald and The Standard (ob. Nov. 6, 
1858), who for his sympathies and antipathies in politics 
was a man after Dr. Johnson’s own heart. 


The Ballet in England.—I wish to know the 


date of the introduction of the modern ballet upon 
the English stage. I have somewhere read (but 








What news 





cannot now find the passage) that, on its first re- | 
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presentation, many of 
theatre 


the audience quitted the 
(real or pretended) disgust ; and that 


| for some time the ballet was classed among the 


indelicacies of the season. Ellesmere, in the new 
Series of Friends in Council, amusingly tells how 
his grandmother turned her back upon the “wicked 
performance.” Curupert Bepe. 


In the History of Shrewsbury, by Owen and Blakeway. 
ii. 152., it is stated, that “tradition says that John 
Weaver of Shrewsbury was the first introducer of ballets, 
which he terms ‘scenical dancing,’ i. e. a represe ntation 
of some historical incident by gra eful motions.” At the 
end of his work, Mimes and Pantomimes, 8vo., 1728, 
Weaver has given “A List of the Modern Entertain- 
ments that have been exhibited on the English stage, 
where the representation and story was < arried on by 
dancing, action and motion only.” The first in his list is 
The Tavern Bilkers, composed by Mr. Weaver, and per- 
formed in Drury Lane in 1702. 


Crichet.—From a poem “ upon a printer that 
exposed him by printing a piece of his grossly 
mangled and faulty,” i in The Works of John Old- 
ham, together with his Remains, London, 1684 : 


Thou who with spurious nonsense durst profane 

rhe genuine issue of a poet’s | n, 

May’st thou hereafter never deal in verse, ’ 
But what hoarse bell-men in their walks rehearse, 
Or Smithfield audience sung on Crickets hears.” 5 





Can any of your readers tell me what Crickets 
means? The earliest notice of the game of 
Cricket I have yet found is in Edward Philips’s 
Mysteries of Love and Eloquence, 1685. 

Tue Avutnor or “ ‘i'wenty YEARS IN THE 
Cuvurcu.” 

Bath. 

(In the passage quoted from Oldham, the word cricket 
means a low stool with four legs. Cartwright, in his 
Lady Errani, 1651, uses the word in a the same sense; 

“ Mach, And what'l you do, when you are seated in 
Che throne, to win your subjects love, Philenis ? 

“ Phil. Vl stand upon a cricket, and there make 
Fluent orations to "em; call ’em trusty 
And well-beloved, loyall, and true subjects.” ] 


Cracknells.— Can anyone give the origin of the 
term of “ cracknells,” applied to the biscuits pe- 
culiar to the Isle of Wight, if not to Cowes itself ? 

S. K. K. 

[The word cracknel, Fr. eraquelin, meaning a hard 
brittle cake, is not peculiar to the Isle of Wight. Kitto 
says, that “the word nikkuddim, translated cracknels in 
1 Kings xiv. 3., doubtless means some kind of small cake 
or biscuit; and, as the word suggests the i lea of some- 
thing spotted, Harmer fairly enough conjectures that they 
were some such sort of biscuit, sprinkled with seeds, as 
are still much used in the East.” The cakes of this name 
were not unknown to Spenser ( Shepherd’s Culendar, Jan.) 

Albee my love he seek with daily suit, 
His clownish gifts and curtsies I disdain, 
His kids, his cracknels, and his early fruit.’ 
Swift, also, could boast that 
“T have in storea pintortwoofwine, — 
Some cracknels, and the remnant of a chine. 
A Town Eclogue, 1710. 
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Quotation. — Can you inform me who is the 
author of the frequently quoted lines, — 

‘ True patriots they, for be it understood, 

They left their country for their country’s good.” 

Gustavus A, Myers. 
Richmond, Virginia, U. S. A. 

These lines occur in the characteristic Prologue com- 
posed by the notorious pickpocket, George Barrington, 
and spoken on the occasion of opening the first play- 
house at Sydney, New South Wales, 16th Jan. 1796, 
when the performances were wholly conducted by the 
“best behaved convicts.” The price of admission to the 
gallery was one shilling, paid either in money, flour, 
meat, or spirits, according to the market rate! We can- 
not refrain from quoting below the first eight lines; the 
entire Prologue will be found in Barrington’s interesting 
History of New South Wales, p. lo2. (Svo. Lond., 1802), 
the first work, we believe, ever published on the penal 
settlements there : — 


se 


“ From distant climes, o’er wide-spread seas we come, 
Though not with much eclat, or beat of drum, 
True patriots all, for be it understood, 
We lett our country for our country’s good ; 
No private views disgraced our generous zeal, 
What urged our travels was our country’s weal ; 
And none will doubt but that our emigration 
Has prov'd most useful to the British nation.” ] 





Replies. 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
(2 S, viii, 228.) 

Your correspondent Armicer has directed the 
attention of your readers to a fine old baronial 
residence, Morton Court, Worcestershire, as hav- 
ing once been the abode of that eminent eccle- 
siastic, Cardinal Wolsey: certainly as valuable 
historical associations are attached to Morton 
Court as to Empson’s house in Fleet Street, near 
Temple Bar, which was occupied by the cardinal 
whilst Dean of Lincoln. At this moment, a painted 
board, placed in a conspicuous position over the 
house on the right side of the entrance into the 
learned region of the Temple, from Fleet Street, 
announces that it was once the palace of that great 
and good man. Doubtless, there is equal recog- 
nition of the honour once conferred by'the pre- 
sence of the cardinal at Morton Court. Nash's 
History of Worcestershire, published in 1799, re- 
cords that “One Nanfan is said to have been 
instrumental in the first rise of Cardinal Wol- 
sey. 

It appears that the cardinal was chaplain to 
John Nanfan, Esq., son and heir of Sir Richard 
Nanfan, who was sheriff of Worcestershire in the 
first year of the reign of Henry VII., Captain of 
Calais, and a knight and esquire of the body to 
Henry VII. “ These Esquires of the body ranked 
after all Knights Bachelors, but before all gentle- 
men of ancestry. They took place before all 
Esquires, except the sons of Barons and Ban- 
nerets.” This John Nanfan bebaved himself va- 
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liantly in the wars, but reduced his estates by 
extravagance. 

The manor-house of Morton Court is very 
ancient, moated round. One of the parlours is 
wainsecotted with oak, and carved. On the walls 
are exhibited the quarterings of the numerous 
families with which the Nanfans were allied. At 
the time of Domesday Survey, Robert de Stat- 
furd held the manor and house. It afterwards be- 
longed to John, Baron of Monmouth, then to the 
Brute family, then to the Ruyhalls. At length, 
in the 9th year of Henry VI., John Nanfan was 
Lord of Birtsmorton and Berrow. It continued 
in the possession of the Nanfan family tiil 1704, 
when it fell by marriage into the hands of Richard 
Coote, Lord Coloony, and Earl of Bellamont. It 
continued in the possession of the Coote family 


| till the death of the last Earl, which occurred at 


Morton Court in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. It was then purchased, together with 
the rectory, by John Thackwell, Esq., of Rye 
Court, Worcestershire, lord of the manors of Ber- 
row and Birtsmorton, whose ancestors had pos- 
sessed a landed estate in the parish of Berrow, 
Rye Court, for nearly two centuries previously. 
Alter belonging to William Thackwell, an officer 
of yeomanry cavalry, the second son of the said 
John, it is now the property of John Cam Thack- 
well of Wilton Place, D. L. and J.P. for Glou- 
cestershire and Worcestershire, son of the late 
John Thackwell, D. L. and J. P. of Wilton Place, 
Gloucestershire, and grandson of the John Thack- 
well of Rye Court who purchased the estate. 

Rep Har axp Srockinegs. 





Dr. Nash, in his History of Worcestershire, says 
“one Nanfan is said to have been instrumental in 
the first rise of Cardinal Wolsey.” Sir Richard 
Nanfan, was according to the same authority, 
Captain of Culais, made a knight, and esquire of 
the body to Henry VII. 

Cavendish, in his Life of Wolsey (p. 8.), states : 

“He (Wolsey) fell in acquaintance with one Sir John 
Nanphant, a very grave and ancient knight, who had a 
great room in Calais under K. Henry 7th. This knight 
he served, and behaved so discreetly and justly, that he 
obtained the especial favour of his said master, inso- 
much that for his wit, gravity, and just behaviour, he 
committed all the charge of his office unto his chaplain ; 
and as 1 understand the office was the treasurership of 
Calais, who was, in consideration of his great age, dis- 
charged of his chargeable rooms, and returned again into 
England, intending to live more at quiet; and, through 
his constant labour and especial favour, his chaplain was 
promoted to the king's service, and made his chaplain.” 

Fiddes, who calls Sir J. Nafant a gentleman of 
Somersetshire, gives almost the same account of 
Wolsey’s transactions as Cavendish, and his pro- 
motion as king’s chaplain through the interest of 
the knight. 

It does not appear in any life of Wolsey I have 
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seen whether he was attached to the Nanfan esta- 
blishment at Birtsmorton Court. Perhaps some 
Cornish correspondent may inform you who is the 
present representative of that family. The Wor- 
cestershire estates passed by an heiress to the 
Coote family, Earls of Bellamont, which were 
afterwards sold to Colonel Moncton, and by him 
to Mr. Thackwell. 

The old moated mansion of Birtsmorton is in 
a dilapidated condition, occupied by a farmer. 
One of the parlours still contains the arms of the 
Nanfans and their alliances painted on oak panels, 
with a curiously carved chimney-piece. 

Nash calls the treasurer of Calais Sir Richard 
Nanfan, while both Fiddes and Cavendish name 
him Sir John. Can any one explain the discre- 
pancy ? T. E. W. 





I imagine that the only connecting link between 
this prelate and the county of Worcester, was his 
possession of “ the Commandery” in the city of 
Worcester. Curnuvert Bepe. 





THE LORD MAYOR OF DUBLIN: “RIDING THE 


FRANCHISES.” 
(24 §, viii. 207.) 

When I was a small boy at school in Dublin, I 
often saw the Lord Mayor and the Corporation, 
with the Sheriffs, and other city authorities, “ Riding 
the Franchises ;” 
tisement quoted by Annsa, and what he requires, 
had its origin in the following : — The ceremony 


of “ Riding the Franchises” (or as it was popu- | 
quantity of bread and beef. 


larly called the “ fringes”) was one of great im- 
port, and took place about every third year. It 
consisted of a grand procession on horseback of 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Common Councillors, 
Sheriffs, Recorder, &c., preceded by the corporate 
officers with the mace, sword of state, &c. The 
procession passed along the line of the city and 
suburbs, to which the lord mayor had jurisdic- 
tion. Without following the line (which was 
extensive) it came to a junction between the Old 
Pottle corner and Old Three-Storie Alley, at the 
south end of the present Coombe. (The Pottle 
and Three-stone Alley, consequent on a piece of 
“barbarity” called “ improvement,” have va- 
nished.) The line of jurisdiction here joined the 
“Earl of Meath’s Liberty” —every one has 
heard, and every one who has been in Dublin 
knows the “ Liberty ""— and the boundary line 
absolutely went right through a house that stood 
between Three-stone Alley and the Coombe, at 
the corner of the Pottle. In order to assert the 
rights of the chief magistrate, the sword-bearer 
had to enter the house by a back window, per- 
ambulate a room or two, and come out at the 
front door. In process of time it was deemed 


and I am convinced the adver- | 
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sufficient to throw the sword into the window and 
have it brought out at the door. Up to this por- 
tion of the proceedings the procession used to be 
accompanied by a formidable body of coal por- 
ters and other rough characters, who seemed to 
possess the especial privilege of “ clearing the 
way” for the processionists, and this they used 
to do very effectually, by breaking the heads, legs, 
or arms — they were not particular in their choice 
—of any who came in their way. When the 
sword was “thrown” through the house men- 
tioned, those roughs used to seize it, and bear it 
in triumph to the Mansion House, where they 
were rewarded with ale, bread, beef, &c. In 
course of time the journeymen butchers, slaugh- 
ter-house-porters and others engaged about Bull 
Alley, Patrick Street, and the adjoining markets, 
thought themselves able to cope with the coal- 
porters, and have a share, not only in the honour 
of carrying the sword to the Mansion House, but 
of sharing in the reward that followed this piece 
of municipal loyalty. Here then, at this point, 
the “black diamonds” — as the coal porters were 
called — and the “swabs” (butchers, Xc.), met, 
and very sanguinary conflicts took place about 
the possession of the “sword of state.” I have, 
myself, witnessed three or four fearful fights be- 
tween such parties for the sword. At last it be- 
came the fashion to run away altogether with it, 
and I have heard that on two or three occasions 
it was kept for months. In my own day I have 
known it to be retained for two or more days, 


| and only returned when it was redeemed from 


some public-house, where it was pawned for a 
couple barrels of porter and a corresponding 
I was informed 
that about the time mentioned in the advertise- 
ment, that the sword was really stolen, but 
whether it was ever restore’, I am not able to 
say. This, I trust, will afford Anuna the inform- 
ation he requires. The last time I saw the 
“ Riding of the Franchises” was in 1840, just 
before the Municipal Reform Bill of that year 
swept away the old Dublin Corporation, and in- 
troduced (in 1841) the late Mr. O'Connell as the 
first lord mayor of Dublin under the new pro- 
visions. Sir J. K. James was the last lord mayor 
under the old régime. I have been more elabo- 
rate than the mere question asked by your cor- 
respondent would warrant, but I think it right to 
place on record in “ N. & Q.” facts that perhaps 
might otherwise escape a permanent place of 
reference. The municipal bill alluded to abolished 
what was called “the good old hospitable customs,” 
of course the fighting included, S. Repmonp. 
Liverpool. 





I have got the following paragraph transcribed 
from the second chapter of the Recollections of 
John O'Keefe, believing that it may interest your 
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correspondent Asusa, who has requested some 
information regarding the seizure of the Lord 


Mayor's sword as alluded to in the Freeman's 
Journal of 1764. O'Keefe died in 1833, aged 
eighty-six. 


“In the Earl of Meath’s Liberty, the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin has no jurisdiction, this quarter of the town hav- 
ing a Court of its own. This Liberty consists of some of 
the largest and finest streets in Dublin: for instance, 
Meath St., Francis St., _— the Coombe. In the latter 


was the Weavers’ Hall: over the gate a pedestrian gilt 
statue*, as large as life, of ( reorge the Second. The Lord 
Mayor walked the boundaries, his sword-bearer before 
him; but when arrived at the point where the Liberty 


begins, he was met by a certain chosen number of people, 
who stopped his progress, and in a kind of seeming 
scuffle took the sword from the sword-bearer; if not thus 
prevented, and the Lord Mayor permitted to go on, 
wherever he went with his sword of office borne before 
him, the power of his warrant would reach; but this 
ceremony is done without the least riot or ill-will, being 
part of the business previously well prepared. 
affair took place in one day, the first of August, every 
third year. To this grand triennial festival people flocked 
to Dublin from all parts of Ireland, England, Scotland, 
and even from the Continent; it was always looked to 
with great joy. The Regatta at Venice was something 
in this way. Many years after I wrote a piece, and had 
it brought out at Crow Street, for the express purpose of 
introducing the procession, and beautiful pageantry of our 
Dublin franchises.” 

Wituram Joun Firz-Parrick. 





LAST WOLF 
(2™ S. viii. 169.) 

The Messrs. Stuart, in their notes to The Lays 
of the Deer Forest, in an article of great interest 
on the “ Extinct Animals of Scotland,” give us 
some very curious anecdotes relative to wolves ; 
and among others notice the wolf killed in Loch- 
Aber by Sir Ewen Cameron in 1680, being the 
last in that country, which Pennant misunderstood 
to have been the last of its species in Scotland. 
(Tour in Scotland, i. 206.) 1 presume that this 
was the animal to which allusion is made by Mr. 
Lloyd as having been sold in 1818. The Messrs. 
Stuart, who are learned in wood-craft, observe 
that every district has its last wolf, and they 
mention several as having been killed later than 
that by Sir Ewen Cameron. They say that there 
is every reason to believe that the “last” of his 
species was killed in the district of the Findhorn, 
in the ancient Forest of Tarnaway in Morayshire, 
at a place between Fi-Giuthas and Pall-a’-chro- 
cain, according to popular chronology, no longer 
ago than 17 13. 
Queen of Pall-a ys mage who died in 1797, and 
is represented as being a man of gigantic stature, 
six feet seven inches in height, and remarkable 
for his strength, courage, and celebrity as a deer- 


IN SCOTLAND. 


This statue, which still exists, has | 
ue as I remember, black. — W. J. F. 


een painted, as 
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oo, 


stalker. The following account is given of the 
death of this “last wolf,” which may be interest. 
ing to the readers of “N. & Q.: — 


“One winter's day, about the year before mentioned, 
Mac Queen received a message from the Laird of Mac 
Intosh that a large ‘black beast,’ supposed to be a wolf, 
had appeared in the glens, and the day before killed two 
children, who, with their mother, were crossing the hills 
from Calder, in consequens e of which a ‘ Tainchel, oy 
gathering to drive the country, was called to meet at a 
tryst above Fi-Giuthas, where Mac Queen was invited 
to attend with his dogs. Pall-a’-chrocain informed him- 
self of the place where the children had been killed—the 
last tracts of the wolf, and the conjectures of his haunt, 
and promised his assistance. 

“In the morning the ‘ Tainchel’ had long assembled, 
and Mac Intosh waited with impatience, but Mac ()ueen 
did not arrive; his dogs and himself were, however, 
auxiliaries too important to be left behind, and they con- 
tinued to wait until the best of a hunter’s morning was 
gone, when at last he appeared, and Mac Intosh received 
him with an irritable expression of disappointment. 

“*Ciod e a’ chabhag?’ *What was the hurry?’ 
Pall-a’-chrocain. 

“Mac Intosh gave an indignant retort, and all present 
made some impatient reply. 

“Mac Queen lifted his plaid—and drew the black 
bloody head of the wolf from under his arm—‘ Sin e 
dhiibh ’—* There it is for you!’ said he, and tossed it on 
the grass in the midst of the surprised circle. 

“ Mac Intosh expressed great joy and admiration, and 
gave him the land called” Sean-achan for meat to his 


said 


| dogs.’ “ 


This animal was killed by Mac 


Joun Macteay. 
Hammersmith. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Suffragan Bishop (2°* 8, viii. 225.) — There 
can be no doubt that the date of Thomas Man- 
ning’s appointment as Suffragan Bishop of Ips- 
wich is 1536, and not 1539, as quoted by B. B. 
Woopwarp from Tanner’s MS. Index to the 
Norwich Episcopal Register, if, indeed, the last- 
named date is intended to refer to his consecra- 
tion. The royal mandate addressed to Cranmer 


is in Rymer (vol. xiv. p. 559.), and is dated 
March 7, 1536 : — 
“Reverendus Pater et dilectus Consiliarius noster 


Richardus Norwicensis Episcopus nobis significavit quod 
Dicecesis sua Episcopi Suffraganei solatio, qui sux solici- 
tudinis partem sustinere consuevit, destituta est et ex- 
istit, et ideo Reverendos Patres Georgium Abbatem 
Monasterii Beate Marie de Leyston, et Thomam Man- 
nynge Priorem Monasterii Beate Maria de Butley, Nor- 


wicensis Dicecesis .... preesentavit, humiliter et devote 
supplicans &c. Unde Nos, ex gratia nostra speciali 
. dictum Reverendum Patrem Thomam Mannynge 


ceces alterum ex dictis prasentatis, in Episcopum Suf- 
fre aganeum Sedis Gipwici, Norwicensi Diacese antedicta 
nominamus . . . requirentes vos, &c. &c.” 

I have thus partially quoted this document for 
the sake of pointing out what appears to me a 
remarkable circumstance. This Bishop of Nor- 


wich, Richard Nykke, at whose request, and for 
” this appointment 


whose “ solace, was made, and 
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who had, in fact, for several years before his 
decease, been quite blind, was at the date of this 
instrument dead, and had indeed been nearly 
two months dead, departing this life on January 
14. The see of Norwich itself therefore was at 
the time vacant, the successor, Repps, not being 
even elected until May 31, 1536. By the Act 26 
Henry VIII. the suffragan would have no au- 
thority but by, and during, commission from his 
principal. Joun WILLIAMS. 
Arno’s Court. 


Syr Tryamoure (2°* §. viii, 225.)—TI send the 
following attempted explanations of the passages 
given by E. S. J.: — 

1. “ Evyr” must, I think, be for “ aver,” 
though I know of no other place in old poetry 
where it is so spelt. 

2. “ Noght for thy” signifies “ however,” “ not- 
withstanding.” Compare 

“ The lad ne let no with for thi 
They he criede merci! merci!” 
Harelok the Dane, |, 2500. 
which passage means the lad did not leave off, 
although they cried him mercy. 

3. “ Be wyth chawnce” seems simply pleonastic 
for “ by chance.” 

4. “ Every of.” Compare Coventry Mysteries, 
p. 22., 1. 14., Shaks. Soc. ed. ; it is also frequent 
in writers of the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in the sense of “ each one” of many. 

5. “ On hye.’ “Hye” is the substantive of 
the verb “hie,” to haste, which is now nearly 
confined to sporting phrases. 


6. “ Warne "= avoid.” No man could avoid | 


his prowess. Compare 
‘To warne thy dome me ne gaynes.” 
Chester Plays in Doomsday. 

7. The feresters swore they would give him 
no pass (““ wedd”), but must have his person, and 
that there was no other way (“ne”) for him; the 
last line being in “ direct oration,” as the context 
shows. 

8. “ Grete” here = “ lament.” 

9. Sir Tryamour says, when he has lopped off 
the legs of the giant Burlond, that we little ones 
have some chance with you now we have reduced 
you to the same size. 

10. “ Wayne” must mean “ swing,” I think, as 
E. S. J. suggests. 

ll. “ Withiney-wys "= within I wis, as E.S. J. 
has it. Cormett Price. 


Cross and Candlesticks on Super-altar (2 S. 
viii. 255.) —Mr. R. H. N. Brownz states that the 
super-altar is a ledge to support “ the cross and 
candlesticks which are ordered to be placed there 
by the Rubric of our present Prayer-Book in the 
Church of England.” 

In The Times report of the judgment in Wes- 
terton rv. Liddell (Dec. 22, 1856), a Rubric is 
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cited from the “ Jnstitutiones Liturgice ad usum 
Seminarii Romani,” by which it is ordered, — 
“ Collocetur crux et candelabra saltem duo.” 
But in inability to find such Rubric in “ our 
present Prayer-book of the Church of England,” 
Mr. Browne would oblige by a reference to it. 
LANCASTRIENSIS. 

Bacon's Essay XLV. (2™ §, v. 181.) — 

“Neither is it ill Air only that maketh an ill Seat; 
but ill Ways, ill Markets; and, if you will consult with 
Momus, ill Neighbours.” 

Upon this Errtonnacu, at the above reference, 
remarks, — 

“ An ordinary man would consider this passage so plain 
as to require no comment; Mr. Singer, however, thinks 
differently, and appends the following extraordinary 
note : — 

“* T.e. If you are disposed to lead a pleasant life, Momus 
being the god of mirth,’!! 

“T need hardly remark that J/omus is not ‘the god of 
mirth ’ (unless Sardonic mirth), but the god of mockery 
and ridicule, carping and fault-finding: and that this 
most unnecessary note destroys the whole force of the 
passage. 

I agree with Errronnacu that Mr. Singer's 
note is “extraordinary” and “most unnecessary ;” 
but I think Errtonnacn’s super-note equally ex- 
traordinary, and equally calculated to mislead. 
Bacon's allusion is so obvious to the scholar, 
that I can only express surprise that either Mr. 
Singer or his censor should have missed it: but 
for ordinary readers I should think an explana- 
tory note far from unnecessary. “If you will 
consult with JZomus” is an allusion to the trite 
story of Momus deriding Minerva because she 
had not made her house movable, which therefore 
could not be shifted out of an ill neighbourhood. 

CLAMMILD. 





Athenxum Club. 


Jasper Runic Ring (2° S. viii. 248.) — In 
answer to Mr. Frank's inquiry as to the Cum- 
berland runic ring, it may possibly be now in the 
Royal Museum at Copenhagen: at least in the 
Afbildninger fra der Kongelige Museum for Nor- 
dishe Oldsager i Kjiberchaon, at p. 87., No. 342., 
is one with runes very much like it, as far as my 
recollection of the former goes, but I have not it 
at hand for comparison of the letters. The only 
difference would be that the Danish one is said to 
be electrum, the Cumberland one cornelian: the 
size would be the same. W.B., Pu. D. 


Louis the Fifteenth (2° S. viii. 268.) — On the 
trial of the late Earl of Stirling, Lord Meadow- 
bank stated that Louis XV. never wrote but two 
words in his life, “bon” and “Louis R.” This as- 
sertion was disproved by the Baron de Pages, one 
of the French witnesses examined on the trial, who 
being interrogated as to the writing attributed to 
Louis XV., answered, “ It is exactly like the speci- 
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mens of his writing which I have brought with me.’ 
‘This witness then produced notes written by Louis 
XV., which he had brought from collections in Paris. 
Lord Meadowbank referred to Voltaire as his au- 


thority for the statement quoted above; but the | 


fact is, as I believe, that nothing of the kind is to be 
found in Voltaire’s writings. I would here remark 


that before Y. S. M. again ventures to publish state- | 
ments about a nobleman and gentleman who has | 


been dead but a very few months, and the greater 
part of whose family are still living, he should 
thoroughly satisfy bimself of the truth of what he 
advances. As, therefore, the statement of your 


correspondent is not true, I wish the following 


facts made public : — 

1, Alexander, late Earl of Stirling and Dovan 
(de jure), previous to assuming his title, obtained 
from George LV. the royal licence to assume the 
name of Alexander in addition to his patronymic 
Ilumphrys. 

2. It is not the fact that the trial of the late 
Earl of Stirling, on the 29th April, 1839, resulted 
in his conviction: on the contrary, he was ac- 
quitted. This is not a place for a history of the 
trial; but one incident, wholly overlooked in the 
Crown report, deserves mention. After a few 
only of Lord Stirling’s witnesses had been heard, 
the foreman or chancellor of the jury rose, and, 
addressing the court, stated that the jury saw no 
necessity for going on with the case, as they had 
made up their minds to give a verdict for Lord 
Stirling. The presiding judge, however, insisted 
on the trial proceeding ; which resulted, as I have 
stated above, in the acquittal of the defendant. I 
trust you will find room for this in an early im- 
pression of “N. & Q.” J. A. Px. 


Sidney as a Feminine Christian Name (1* §. vii. 
392.) In a notice in the Zimes of Sept. 8th, 
of the Very Rev. C. B. Clough, Dean of Asaph, 
it is said that he married, in 1817, Margaret 
Sidney, daughter of E, Jones, of Wepre Hall, 
Flintshire, Esq. P. J. F. Gantition. 


Why is Luther — with a Goose (2° §. 
viii, 243. 247.) — Whilst the Bohemian reformer, 
John Huss, was lying in the prison of Constance 
he bad a dream — 
“And it seemed as if some pictures of Curist, that he 
had been painting on the walls of his oratory, were ef- 
faced by the Pope and the bishops. The dream afflicted 
him. But the next night he dreamed again: he seemed 
to see painters more in number, and with more of effect, 
restoring the pictures of Jesus. He told the dream to 
his friends: *l am no vain dreamer ’ (said he), ‘but hold 
for certain that the image of Christ shall never be effaced. 
They wish to destroy it; but it shall be painted afresh in 
the hearts of gospel-preachers better than myself. And 
I, awaking as it were from the dead, and rising from the 
grave, shall rejoice with exceeding great joy.’” (Merle 
D’Aubigny, Hist. i. 79.) 

Many see the fulfilment of Huss’s prophecy in 
the advent of Luther, exactly one century later. 
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| Pope Adrian, in 1523, observes in a Brief ad. 
| dressed to the Diet at Nuremberg: “The heretics 
Huss and Jerome seem to be alive again in the 
person of Luther!” 

In a letter of Huss sent from Constance to 
Prague, the following passage elucidates the Query 
of F. Mewnsurn : — 

“Prius laqueos citationes et anathemata anseri para- 
verunt [ JZuss is the Bohemian for goose}; et jam nonnullis 
ex vobis insidiantur. Sed quia anser, animal cicur, avis 
domestica, suprema volatu suo non pertingens eorum 
luqueos [non] rupit, nibilo-minus alive aves, que verbo 
Dei et vita volatu suo alta petunt, eorum insidias con- 
terent.” 

Hence, says Gieseler, the reported prophecy of 
Huss, “ Hodie anserem uritis ; sed ex meis cine- 
ribus nascetur cygnus, quem non assare poteri- 
tis.” (Vide Elliot, Hore Apoc. ii. 442, 443., where 

fe of the ancient medal 
of Huss’s martyrdom and prophecy.) J.S., R.%. 


Quotation from Voltaire (2™4 S. vi. 188.)—Your 
correspondent Dera required a reference in the 
seventy volumes of the Works of the above au- 
thor, to a quotation which he subjoined. I am 
happy to answer his Query, having accidentally 
met with the passage. 

Detta has rather transposed the sentences, 
though the meaning is the same, and there are 
two or three words which require correction to 
make the quotation agree with the original. Al- 
low me to add an amended copy of the words in 
question : — 


“ D’ott vient notre délicatesse? c'est que plus les meeurs 
sont dépravees, plus les expressions deviennent mesureées. 
On croit regagner en paroles ce qu’on a perdu en vertu. 
La pudeur s'est enfuie des ccours, et s’est réfugiée sur les 
lévres.” — Euvres Completes de Voltaire, tome 12‘*™*, p. 
274., dition 1785. “Lettre du Traducteur du Cantique.” 

REsPonpDeENs. 

Goulston Family (2™ S. viii. 250.) —I think 
your correspondent C. S. will find some account 
of the Goulstons in Baker's Northamptonshire. 
Dr. Theodore Goulston, the eminent physician, 
and founder of the lecture that bears his name, 
was a native of Northants. He died in 1632. 

C. J. Roprnsoy. 

Irish Registry Acts (2 8S. v. 69.) — The 
provisions of the Acts have, I believe, always 
been adhered to. In some tolerably extensive 
searches in the books I have never met an in- 
stance where the names of the grantees were 
omitted from the memorials; and I have never 
heard of such an omission. Mr. Meexrns cannot 
be serious when he asks whether calendars of 
those gigantic records, extending in unbroken 
succession from the year 1708, and embracing 
nearly the entire landed property of Ireland, are 
to be published. A proposal to print such calen- 
dars would rather startle the House of Com- 
mons. Your readers can understand this when 
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I tell them that in this vast collection are deeds | 
of all kinds relating to landed property,— con- | 


vyeyances, settlements, leases, &c. &c. &e.; in 
short, deeds of every conceivable nature, and 
amounting to many hundreds of thousands. 


| of abridgement by curtailing. 


Y. S. M. | 


English and Foreign Custom of eating Goose 
(2™¢ S. viii. 243.) —In England the custom is 
supposed to be derived from the fact of Queen 
Elizabeth being at dinner and eating goose (29th 
Sept.) when the news arrived of the defeat of the 
Spanish armada; thence the appearance of a 
goose at table on that day was perpetuated. 

7 F. R. S., Bibl. Aul. Regis. 

Dublin. 


The Termination “-hayne” (2% S. viii. 171. 
237.) — This is doubtless, as has been already 
suggested, from the A.-S. hex or heze, a hedge, 
or that which a hedge encloses. My object is 
not so much to state that as to give an instance 
(one out of many that I have met with, but the 
only one I can lay my finger upon just now) in 
which the very word hayn occurs in an English 
poem : — 

“An hounderd plows in demaynus 
ffayere parkes in-wyth haynus.” 
Sir Deyrscant, y. 70. (Cam. Soc.) 

It is hardly necessary to say that the modern 
hedge, ha-ha (as applied to a sunk fence), and 
haw-thorn (called haigh in Yorkshire) are from 
the same root. In medieval Latin haga meant a 
house, perhaps (says Spelman) because houses 
were first constructed of twigs wattled together ; 
haia meant a park as well as a hedge; thus, “Do- 
minus Rex habet unam capellam in haia sua de 
Kingeste.” Haga was also applied to a military 
fort, such as was otherwise called burgus, and 
from any one of these meanings hayne might very 
easily become a local terminal; just as Rothwell 
Haigh and Thornhill Haigh are the names of 
hamlets in the parishes of Rothwell and Thornhill 
in the West Riding. J. Eastwoop. 


De Foe's Descendants (2"* §. viii. 51.) —C. M. 
is informed that there are now living six de- 
scendants of Daniel De Foe in the Baker line. 
It is believed that the family of De Foe is extinct 
in the male line, his present representative in 
that case being the Rev. H. De Foe Baker, 
Thruxton, Hants, to whom C. M. is recom- 
mended to apply, if he desires farther informa- 
tion. M. A. 


Abbreviated Names of English Counties (2" S. 
vii. 404. ; viii. 219.) — ‘The manner in which the 
abbreviated form for Hampshire, Hants, bas been 
formed may be deemed worthy of a note. The 
original Saxon name was Jlamtuuscir, 2 combina- 
tion of sounds which the Normans altered into 
Hanteschire, as we have it in Domesday, — the 


nasal liquid being preferred by them, a similar 
instance of which is found in their mode of spell- 
ing and pronouncing Lincolnshire. From Han- 
teschire, Hants is derived by the simplest process 
This fact is of 
more importance than usually attaches to these 
abbreviated names ; for Camden, regarding Hants 
as an original form, ventured to identify the 
Antona of Ptolemy with the Test, and referred to 
Southampton, and to Andover, Amport, §c., in 
proof of his hypothesis. The oldest name of the 
Test is Terstan. B. B. Woopwarp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Patron Saints (2°* 8. viii. 141.) — The catalogue 
of W. T. M. may be enlarged with a few not no- 
ticed therein, from the Second Book of the Mo- 
narchy of the famous Sir David Liudsay of the 
Mount (edit. Edin, 1776), and in his own graphic 
versification : — 

“Some to saint Roch with diligence, 
To save them from the pestilence. 
For their teeth to saint Appolline. 
To saint Trodwel to mend their een. 
Some make offerings to saint Eloy, 
That he their horse may well convoy. 
They run when they have jewels tint, 
To saint Syeth ere e’er they stint: 
And to saint Germane to get remead, 
For maladies into their head, 
They bring mad men on feet and horse, 
And binds to Saint Mungo’s cross. 


For good novels, as I heard tel!, 
Some take their way to Gabriel. 
To saint Anthon to save the sow. 
To saint Bride for calf and cow. 
Saint Ninian of a rotten stock. 
Saint Dutho borded out of a block. 
A thousand more I might declare.” 
G.N. 
Extraordinary Birth (2™ S. viii. 257.)—On the 
subject of extraordinary births, it is worth re- 
cording in the pages of “N. & Q.” that rather 
more than forty years ago the wife of a man in 
humble life, near Bromsgrove, had four children 
at one birth. They were all girls; and this in- 
stance is, to my mind, the most extraordinary on 
record, because all these children lived. I myself 
saw them all four together when they were about 
eleven years old. They lived near the high-road 
to Worcester, a short distance from Bromsgrove. 
When I saw them they were all dressed alike, and 
I could detect no difference in their features. 
I’. C. H. 
Bell Metal (2™ S. viii. 249.) —If B Narurar 
will visit any bell founders when they are melting, 
and give the men a shilling or two, and throw as 
many more as he pleases into the furnace, they 
will tell him the proportion of tin they put in; 
and he will have practical knowledge of the pro- 
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portion of silver in the alloy. It is a vulgar error, 
long ago exploded, that silver forms any portion 
of pure bell-metal. Hand- bells are sometimes 
made wholly of silver: there is a small one for 
the use of the President of the College of Physi- 
cians, the gift of their munificent benefac ‘tor Dr. 
Baldwin Hamey, who died 1676; it is inscribed 
* Mortuus est tamen hic auditur Hameus.” 
Seven of tin to twenty-two of copper was the 
composition of Old Big Ben, according to the 
published accounts. H. T. Exxacomse. 


At the casting of the tenor bell of Lavenham 
various gentlemen of the neighbourhood being 
present threw their silver tankards into the melt- 
ing-pot, having first drank the loyal 
‘Church and King.” (See Saturday Mag. vol. i.) 

F. R. S., Bibl. Aul. Regis. 

Dublin. 


Etocatum (2™ S. vii. 256.; viii. 179.) — Con- 
sidering the extent to which the Romans Latin- 
ised Celtic local names, it is quite as probable that 
Etocetum is from the Celtic as from the Greek. 
It may come from Brit. “ at a coit,” which Baxter 
translates “apud sylvas,” whence the Aftacofti 
(the Silures) derived their name. These Actacotti 
are in ancient British authors called Argoet and 
Argoetiiys. R. S. CHarnock. 


Buttens (2 §. viii. 249.) — This word is ap- 
parently connected with the A.-S. bat, meaning 
staff, club, stick, but none of the Dictionaries at- 
tempt a derivation. Beting=cable, anything that 
holds or restrains, which may possibly explain the 
sea-term “ battening down the hatches.” <A batten 
in building is a piece of deal about seven inches 
deep by two inches thick, such as are used for 
supporting the boards of the floor of an upper 
room. J. Eastwoop. 

Rustic Superstition (2 @ S. viii. 242.) — It is a 
usual saying Norfolk, and probably in many 
other parts, that good luck is portended by rain 
at a funeral, and by sunshine at a wedding. The 
moon does sometimes appear in its wane to lie 
almost horizontally in the sky, looking certainly 
like a boat; and this appearance in Norfolk is 
considered a sign of fine weather. *. C. HH. 
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